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UNDER THE DOME 


A weekly Washington letter on current happenings and the trend of events to come}; 
is our hope that it may contribute in some degree to a better understanding of thi 


mediate trend of national events. 


MUSIC: Congress is downright mad over 
Musicians’ Union President Petrillo's 
order stopping musicians from playing 
for records and transcriptions. But 
Petrillo is probably within the law; 
meanwhile the armed forces won't have 
records; neither will radio stations. 


SILVER: Bulk of Treasury's vast silver 
hoare will soon be in commercial use, 
mostly in war plants in places where it 
won't wear out and will be returned 
after the wars; all "free" silver and 
all imported silver is being "used up" 
as solder, plane engine bearings, etc. 


APPLE BUTTER: A 10 per cent increase in 
apple butter prices is coming. OPA 
granted increase because of bad grow- 
ing conditions for the kind of apples 
needed. Army will take 45 million 
pounds of new pack. 


LABOR DRAFT: Congress will soon be 
asked to pass legislation giving the 
Government authority to draft labor— 
put men where they are needed, prevent 
them from quitting important jobs. 


FARM HELP: California war workers 
spend days off on farms and orchards 
harvesting crops, invest the money 
earned in war stamps; West Virginia 
apple growers turned down a Govern- 
ment agency's plan to import 3,500 
apple pickers from other areas. 


DRAFTNG YOUNGSTERS: Drafting 18, 19- 
year olds will be urged by the Adminis- 
tration, probably won't be made law 
until after the November elections. 


Growing objection to breaking up fami- 
lies by taking fathers. 


BIG STICK: Though farm bloc kicks, cur- 
rent guess is that Roosevelt has the 
votes to pass his anti-inflation meas- 
ure. He can get tough. 


RENTS: Fifty million people are now 
living under rent control laws in the 


—THE EDITO! 


Nation. Rent paid on March 1 will je 
effective October 1 in 54more war pro- 
duction areas. 


VOTING: Everyone—war workers as wel]- 
should take time off to vote, Donailg 
Nelson believes. WPE Boss says it's 
a duty to vote, but urged that workers 
"vote fast" and get back on the job. 


NURSES NEEDED: Shortage of nurses is 
more serious and acute than any other 
aspect of the war efforts; those start- 
ing training now are being advised that 


‘there will be a big field in the post- 


war world. Look for big drive to fe 
young womén.to take nurses’ training, 


AUTOS: Abouwutwel0,000 cars left from 
original inventory of 402,000 when ra- 
tioning began. However, additional 
135,000 automobiles are held ina Gov- 
ernment pool subject only to Govern- 
ment demands. 


RATIONING: By Christmas évery American 


family will have an "all purpose" 
ration book, which can be used on 24- 
hours’ notice to ration almost any cou- 
modity. Means sharp reduction in buy- 
ing power of workers—war's "new rich." 


EXPENSES: August war expenses were | 

the rate of $2,000 per second. Since 
July, 1940, U. S. has spent nearly $45 
billion for war alone. Experts pre- 
dict a $6 billion month in September. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION: All the world 
records for ship construction have 
been smashed by American yards. Last 
December the average was 2 ships, each 
of which took 255 days to build; by Au- 
gust 56 vessels were built and building 
time had been cut to 82 days each. 


SPORTS TRAVEL: Expect crack-down on 
mass travel to big football games. 
baseball world series, etc. ODT Di- 
rector Eastman said bluntly that train 
trips and.auto journeys for this pur- 
pose are out for the duration. 


PATHFINDER PRESENTS HEREWITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE TREND OF EVENTS FROM WASHINGTON 
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|! THE RUBBER CRISIS— 


Public Enters Lenten Period of Fasting 


MHE rubber muddle has been cleared 
| up. The clouds of smoke, gas and 
t stirred up around the subject in the 
past year or more have been blown 
iy. Politicians, industrialists, “ex- 
perts,” Officials and publicists, who have 
long been crying “Lo here,” and “Lo 
; who have been boasting, accus- 
denying, asserting, guessing and 
generally creating confusion—all have 
been brushed aside and the eminent 
specialists (the Baruch Committee) have 
carefully studied the case and given the 
tacts. 

Now we know where we are, what we 
have and have not, and what we've got 
to do about it. There is a sort of relief 
in coming out of the fog and Jearning 
the real situation. But the situation is 
not one to make us happy. It is more 

rious than generally suspected. Where 
we have been treating ourselves for a 
nasty cold we find we have a case of 
pneumonia—threatened with “both a 
military and civilian collapse”—and that 

e must take treatment accordingly. 

That treatment is going to be drastic; 
it is going to change our way of life. 
[o stop the wearing out of irreplaceable 
rubber on our 27,000,000 automobiles 
they are going to be largely immobilized. 
rhat will involve nation-wide gasoline 
rationing and a dislocation of the great 
oil industry; it will cause huge tax losses 
to states and local governments, put 
thousands of retailers out of business— 
many into bankruptey—and so jam the 
buses, trolleys and trains that space on 
them may have to be also rationed. 

The recommended rationing, which 

uld cut gasoline consumption about 

) per cent below normal, will cause not 
only inconvenience and privations but 
real suffering. Ours is a civilization 
built largely on wheels. People have 
been steadily moving out of cities; 
loctors live a long way from their 

‘tients, and the usual commercial serv- 

; cover a wide stretch of territory, 

because we had the automobile and 

1d roads. There are more than 2,300 
towns which depend practically entirely 


on the auto; they have neither buses nor 
street cars. In the East where gasoline 
rationing has been in effect since last 
May there are well developed rapid 
transit systems, and the inconvenience 
has not been so acute. Farther West, 
however, millions of people are said to 
be as dependent on their cars as the 
pioneers were on their horses. 

But it cannot be helped. It must be 
faced and endured. It is not the fault 
of Mr. Bernard Baruch, elder statesman, 
and economic dictator of the nation dur- 
ing World War I, when he was chair- 
man of the War Industries Board; Dr. 
James B. Conant, Harvard President, 
and Dr. Karl T. Compton, President of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. They merely found that this 
situation exists (thanks to the Japanese— 
and to our own bungling officials), and 
they have told us what we've got to do— 
or else. 

First, the rubber doctors set forth 
the plain facts and figures of the case 


“Industry Will Back It” 


HE Baruch report gives a com- 

prehensive picture of the rubber 
situation and sets up procedure 
which, if followed, will remove con- 
fusion. Recognition by the Commit- 
tee of necessity of keeping all cars 
running for essential driving is im- 
portant to the country. Tire inspec- 
tion provision will likewise do much 
to conserve the million tons of rubber 
invested ia our tires. Appointment of 
a Rubber Administrator with full 


power to deal with all rubber ques- 
tions of supply or allocation is vital 
to success of the plan. The national 
speed limit was offered as a prime 
means of rubber saving in a wire 
from this company to Donald Nelson 


on December 12. I am confident 
that the entire rubber industry will 
back the Baruch report as the best 
plan offered to solve the country’s 
most critical problem. 

William O’Neil 
President, 
The General Tire and Rubber Co. 
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Jeffers Will Boss the Rubber Program 


(from July 1, 1942, to January 1, 1944) 
like this: 
Crude rubber on hand July 1—578,- 

000 tons. 

Estimated imports to Jan. 1, 1944— 

53,000 tons. 

Total crude rubber—631,000 tons. 

Estimated military and other essen- 
tial demands—842,000 tons. 

Deficit to be met with synthetic rub- 
ber—211,000 tons. 

That leaves out of consideration pas- 
senger car tires, which are “wearing 
down at a rate eight times greater than 
they are being replaced.” But the Com- 
mittee reminded us that its first duty 
was “maintenance of a rubber reserve 
that will keep our armed forces fighting 
and our essential civilian wheels turn- 
ing.” 

But the civilian driver is not con- 
demned or ignored. “The Committee 
does not believe in the doctrine of sacri- 
fice for sacrifice’s sake,” and to preserve 
civilian driving from “all but complete 
collapse” threatened in 1944 it is recom- 
mended that the output of thiokol be 
stepped up from present production of 
24,000 to 60,000 tons a year to make 
available “immediately” new tires and 
retreads for civilian use. This thiokol is 
a rubber-like material which can furnish 
retreads good for about 5,000 miles, if 
the car is driven under 40 miles an hour. 
That fits in with the recommended speed 
limit of 35 miles an hour, and the fur- 
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ther reduction of 25 per cent in driving 
prone gas rationing.. That gas ration- 
ing plan—to save rubber, not gas—was 
prescribed not as the best way but as 
the only way to reduce driving ade- 
quately. 
Committee’s prescription to save tires: 
1. A speed limit of 35 miles per 
hour, 
2. Annual mileage limit per car of 
5,000 miles, for necessary driving. 
3. That more rubber be released to 
maintain necessary civilian driving. 


“Not Too Late” 


Sy Baruch Committee report on 
the rubber situation was a master- 
piece. When Singapore fell it be- 
came clear that all the recommenda- 
tions now made by the Baruch Com- 
mittee were necessary and advisable. 
An excellent job was done on our 
number one problem, that of acquir- 
ing a stock pile of crude rubber in 
this country prior to the loss of the 
plantations to the ney. Our sec- 
ond problem was to replace the nat- 
ural supply with synthetic rubber. 
This became acute in January but 
action was delayed due to reasons 
mentioned in the report. The third 
problem we faced was to conserve 
the millions of tons of rubber rep- 
resented by tires in use on the 
vehicles of the country. All mileage 
not necessary to meet the need of 
war-time economy should have been 
stopped immediately by the ration- 
ing of mileage through gasoline limi- 
tation. While the recommendations 
of the Baruch Committee should 
have been put into effect eight 
months ago, it is not too late if they 
are now promptly and efficiently en- 


forced. 
P. W. Litchfield 


Chairman of the Board 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


4, A national gasoline rationing sys- 
tem based on 5,000 miles a year of 


a ws? 
5. Compulsory periodic tire inspec- 
tion. 

6. Volunteer curtailment of driving 
pending establishment of gas rationing. 


Our main, almost sole, dependence 
for new tires is on synthetic rubber, ac- 
cording to the report. Nothing is said 
about guayule. (It has to be grown first.) 
Crude from South America was called 
very uncertain—depending “on the shift- 
ing of nearly half a million natives into 
the Amazon Valley,” and on the activity 
of Hitler's U-boats. Scrap rubber was 
said to have been collected in quantity 
sufficient to provide 300,000 tons of re- 
claimed rubber; but greater reclaiming 
capacity is needed; sened rubber has 
a limited use, and the huge piles of scrap 
constitute a fire hazard. 

So Mr. Baruch and his two associates, 
who had plenty of technicians to advise 
them, gave special attention to the syn- 
thetic rubber picture. It found that, if 
the Government’s program can be car- 
ried out (a rather big “if”) there will be 


(Continued on page 12) 
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NATIONAL FRONT 


President: Watches Congress 


While President Roosevelt watched 
the progress of the war all over the 
world his gaze was fixed most intently 
on the main domestic danger, inflation. 
He approved the plans of Congressional 
leaders who proposed simple legislation 
to give him power to hold wages and 
farm prices down; but the recalcitrant 
farm bloc members heard threats of a 
veto if they put over their plans to lift 
farm prices above parity by counting 
in increased labor costs. In the mean- 
time labor leaders announced support 
of the anti-inflation program, but they 
said they expected the President to leave 
the matter of wage disputes in the hands 
of the War pts Board—a panel of 
which had just recommended $1-a-day 
increase to 10,000 metal miners. 

In transmitting to Congress the sixth 
quarterly Lend-Lease report, showing 
such aid going forward at the rate of 
$8,000,000,000 a year—35 per cent to 
Russia, 35 per cent to Britain and 30 
per cent to the other United Nations— 
the President stirred interest by refer- 
ring to Britain as “an offensive base.” 
Lend-Lease aid, it was revealed, is a 
two-way affair. Our soldiers abroad re- 
ceive supplies, and even weapons, from 
our allies, while the British have con- 
tributed barrage balloons, other home 
defenses and many newly patented de- 
vices to Uncle Sam. 

G The Administration, through ‘the 
State Department, warned the Vichy 
government that the transfer of con- 
scripted French labor into Germany 
may bring a full break with the U. S. 

q By calling St. Lawrence project, 
which would take three and one-half 
years, out for duration, the President 
hinted the war would end by then. 


q 


Politics: Some Surprises 


In the widely scattered political fights 
that practically wound up the primary 
campaigns, only one thing was common 
Me voting. Here are some of the 
highlights of elections: 

Decisive defeat came to two rabble- 
rousers, Governor Gene Talmadge of 
Georgia, and Gerald H. K. Smith, of 
the old Huey Long machine, who sought 
the Republican nomination to the Sen- 
ate in Michigan on the slogan “Tires for 
all.” He was beaten by racket-busting 
Judge Homer Ferguson. Winning Sen- 
ate primary races were Eastland of Mis- 
sissippi, Lodge of Massachusetts, and 
Bridges of New Hampshire. Among out- 
standing winners of nominations for 
the House of Representatives was form- 
er Governor James M. Curley of Massa- 


chusetts, who defeated Representa(;,, 
Thomas H. Eliot; Clare Boothe | 
noted writer and playwright, name: |, 
Republicans over a field of six in +}; 
4th Connecticut district, and Doro! 
K. Roosevelt, sister-in-law of the |} 
Lady, who won the Democratic 1: 
nation in the 17th Michigan Dis: 
In Maine, the first state to hold 4 
general election since Pearl Harbor, }\ 
publicans won by more than two to o1 
Senator White and Governor Sew.|] 
were returned, and the three Represen- 
tatives chosen were Republican. 


q 


Congress: Racing Deadline 

The biggest thing in Congress was 
the anti-inflation legislation to meet th, 
President’s Oct. 1 deadline, but the ver, 
attempt to hurry caused delay. Th: 
leadership worked four days to get th: 
two houses off together, even going t 
the White House For further advice, but 
the Senate Banking Committee started 
work on the bill offered by Senato: 
Brown of Michigan while the Hous 
Banking Committee took up a measur 
by Representative Steagall of Alabami 
—and the two differed. 

The Brown measure, O.K.’d by thi 
Administration, would, in general, au- 
thorize the President to stabilize prices, 
wages, salaries and other cost factors 
“as far as practicable” on the basis o! 
levels prevailing August 15. The Hous: 
bill would do the same, but would 
change the method of figuring “parity 
for farm prices in a way that would 
send the prices up. 

The tax bill was finally finished by the 
Senate Finance Committee and turned 
over to technical draftsmen to be pr 
pared for the Senate. It was estimate: 
to produce about $7,000,000,000, « 


Acme 


White: G. O. P. Won Maine, 2 to 1 
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to bring the total tax collections to more 
than $25,500,000,000 a year. 

Senator Truman of Missouri let it be 
known that his Defense Investigating 
Committee is still busy by rising to de- 
pounce the “brass hats” for furnishing 
our men fighter planes inferior to those 
of the Germans and Japanese. His 
charges were backed up by Senator 
Wallgren of Washington who reported 
finding Navy men in Alaska using a 120- 
miles-an-hour patrol plane “that was a 


‘hy: 


joke.’ 
ra 


Canned Music 

As the Government moved against 
James C. Petrillo on two fronts—a Sen- 
ate investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee and injunction pro- 
ceedings in the Federal District Court 
a Chicago—the “Czar of Music” again 
took the offensive. Petrillo, as presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Musicians, banned from radio the pro- 
crams of the students of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, and withdrew 
permission for his musicians to make 
transcriptions to be used only once. 

Senator Clark of Idaho, who con- 
ducts the Senate investigation, declared 
that if Petrillo’s ban remained in effect 
“every vestige of phonograph music, in 
homes, restaurants and business places, 
would be destroyed.” It was pointed 
out that the Government has been the 
largest user of radio transcriptions, in 
bond-selling campaigns and the like. It 
was also stated that some of the most 
popular radio programs (“The Aldrich 
Family,” “Singmm’ Sam,” etc.) were 
threatened with banishment from the 
all 

Petrillo is trying to put an end to 
competition by students and by “canned 
music” to his union musicians. The 
union’s position is that a few musicians 
are used to make records, which are 
then played for profit by thousands of 
radio stations and juke boxes, while 
other musicians go jobless. He demands 
that “live music” be played on the radio, 
and that more jobs be furnished mu- 
sicians. Greatest sufferers would be 
the small radio stations where compe- 
tent musicians are not available. 


Laz) 


Stepping up Production 
WPB Chairman Donad Nelson said 


the Nation’s war production has in- 
creased 350 per cent since Pearl Harbor, 
but it is “not yet good enough.” In 
making his quarterly report on Lend- 
Lease operations President Roosevelt 
stated that the total of such assistance 
up to the end of August was $6,489,- 
000,000, but that the United States has 
‘little more than passed the half-way 
mark toward maximum possible war 
production.” 


/ 

The double effort to step up pro- 
duction and military power has re- 
sulted in severe measures to get the 
necessary material and the needed man- 
power. To stop men from deserting 
the Western lumbering and mining in- 
dustries for more lucrative jobs in war 
plants the War Manpower Commission 
sought to “freeze” labor in those indus- 
tries by forbidding the men to leave 
their jobs without first obtaining cer- 
tificates of separation from the U. S. 
Employment Service. Selective Service 
officials prepared to reclassify for in- 
duction into service the men who vio- 
lated the order, so as to maintain a 
balance between fighters and workers 





Petrillo: Men vs. Juke Boxes 


as the armed forces are built up to 
perhaps 9,000,000 men next year. 

It was reported that a shortage of 
6,000 copper miners had reduced pro- 
duction of that critical material by 
5,000 tons a month. While the War 
Labor Board considered appeals from 
10,000 copper, lead and zinc workers 
for better wages, WMC Chairman Mc- 
Nutt conferred with Congressional 
leaders on “freezing” legislation to as- 
sure the most efficient use of the Na- 
tion’s manpower in both the armed 
services and industry. In the mean- 
time, WPB extended to 48 hours the 
working week of the loggers in the 
Northwest, and extra pay was offered 
for the extra hours. Steps were taken, 
too, to force private owners of copper 
to give up some 30,000,000 pounds 
from their inventories, which have been 
held for higher prices. 

“The question of how long this war 
will last is in the hands of the Amer- 
ican miner,” declared Undersecretary of 
War Patterson at a miners’ picnic in 
Michigan. If the steps taken to keep 
miners and lumbermen on their jobs 
succeed they will probably also be used 
to stop labor pirating generally and to 
stabilize employment in the. aircraft 
industry. 
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RELIGION 





Mighty Fortress 


“A mighty fortress is our God” is the 
motto-hymn of the Church of Norway, 
the Lutheran Church. Taken up onto 
a high mountain by the Nazis and Quis- 
lingists, persecuted when it repulsed 
their wiles, the Church broke with the 
State, abandoning its salaries, bene- 
fices and official standing. Its leadin 
Bishops were imprisoned. A Provisional 
Church Council took over. Recently 
there has reached this country the text 
of the manifesto the Council issued with 
the break of July 1. 

“The present authorities wish the 
Church to be a servant of the State,” the 
manifesto said. “The clergy’s oath of 
secrecy has been abolished . . . Politics 
are here mixed with Christian education 
in the schools. The State wishes to force 
the Church to adopt and preach a cer- 
tain policy. The Ministry (of Church 
and Education) wish to take upon them- 
selves the right of deciding how God's 
word should be preached. Physical 
force has been used by the present au- 
thorities against the Church . . . The 
condition upon which an office in the 
Church is now obtainable is that the 
priest shall join a political movement.” 

In breaking with the State and becom- 
ing an “outlaw” movement, “it might be 
supposed that the Church has suffered 
a defeat. But in reality the Church has 
won a great spiritual victory. When the 
test came, the Church obeyed the will 
of God and not of man... Of 738 
priests in our Church, 90 per cent have 
laid down their offices and resignations 
are still being received.” 

Speaking of aims, the Provisional 
Council says:. “First and foremost our 
aim is not concerned with politics. 
Within the requirements of international 
law we are loyal to the occupying power. 
Secondly, our aim is not concerned with 
church politics (ie, reorganization of 
the church). Thirdly, our aim is spirit- 
ual.” Clergymen and bishops are ad- 
vised to continue their work “even if 
they have been dismissed or have re- 
signed.” 

In its dark hours, the Church of Nor- 
way has “been aware of God’s mighty 
hand. In truth He has opened a door 
for us: Never before in our generation 
have so many of our people sought God’s 
house. Our consciences are open to 
truth . . . God has visited our people 
with grace.” The Church of still-war- 
ring Norway declares: “We look to the 
future fearlessly and confidently, saying, 
with the old psalmist: “Only in its faith 
in God is my soul at peace.’” 

The members of the Council, who 
merit the prayers of all Christians, are: 
O. Hallesby, Henrik Hille, Ludvig Hope, 
John Hygen, J. Maroni, K. E. Wisloeff. 
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WAR FRONTS 


European Theater 


Dieppe Losses. Churchill revealed 
that Canadians made up five-sixths of 
the attacking force at Dieppe. Canada 
now reveals that its losses were 3,350: 
170 killed, 663 wounded, 2,547 miss- 
ing. 
et U.S. Troops. Another big con- 
tingent of American troops, mostly 
trained combat troops, has arrived in 
Britain. 

Counter-Blitz. On the second amni- 
versary of the air Battle of Britain, Sept. 
15, the R. A. F. raided Wilhelmshaven, 
U-boat base, in force. The day before 
they made their 100th raid om Bremen. 
Preparations for the seeond front were 
seen in steady attacks on railroad en- 
gines and railroad centers, to further 
wreck the Reichs shaky transport sys- 
tem. 

Worry. Allied officials in London 
were plainly worried over Russia’s reac- 
tion to British-American failure to open 
a second front. Fall of Stalingrad would 
highlight this failure. 


France: The New Slavery 


With Stalingrad reduced to ruins and 
a Russian winter line almost assured, 
Hitler may be preparing for new adven- 
tures in the West or the Mediterranean. 
In either event he needs France. Both 
sides are aware of this. While Hitler, 
through his Vichy tool, Laval, has been 
fastening new shackles on France, 
Britain, with U. S. approval, occupied 
some more French territory. 

Conscription. Over the signatures of 
Chief of State Petain and Chief of Gov- 
ernment Laval, a decree conscripted all 
fit men 18 to 50 and all unmarried 
women 2] to 35 “to execute any work 
the government may judge necessary in 
the superior interests of the nation.” No 
employer may hire or fire a worker with- 
out permission of the Labor Service. 
While Vichy double-talked about “the 
hard realities, both national and inter- 
national,” the German Europa Press said 
bluntly that the decree was intended “to 
procure workers for Germany or for the 
execution of German orders.” Leapin 
when Hitler bid, Petain and Laval had 
opened France as a Nazi slave market. 

Laval vs. the Church. Against perse- 
cution of Jews in occupied France and 
their deportation, both Protestants and 
Catholics have worked, the Catholics 
more effectively because they are better 
organized. irked particularly by the 
protests of Cardinal Gerlier of Lyons, 
Laval ordered Father Chaillet of the 
Cardinal’s staff interned in “fixed resi- 
dence,” snarling to the clergy: “Handle 


religion—I'll handle the government.” 
Laval said: “No man can sway me from 
my determination to rid France of 
foreign Jews,” but he added that he had 
not yet decided to apply anti-Jewish 
laws to unoccupied France. 
Madagascar. Last May the British 
occupied only northern Madagascar and 
its naval base of Diego Saurez. A fort- 
night ago, on suspicion that the Japs 
were getting “aid and comfort” from the 


Laval: Plays Simon Legree 


remainder of the world’s fifth largest 
island, off the east coast of Africa, the 
British began a complete occupation. 
Last week, after one week of fighting, 
Vichy’s Governor Armand Annet at his 
capital, Tananarive, asked the British for 
an armistice. 


— 


Russia: Holocaust 

Green-eyed, thin-faced Field Marshal 
Fedor von Bock is called by his men 
Der Sterber (“The Dier”’), for his pet 
maxim that the soldier's highest glory 
is to die in victorious battle for his 
country. If this be so, at Stalingrad 
von Bock’s men by the thousands were 
gaining glory. Only the thinnest hair 
last week separated them from victory. 
From dying in the approaches to Stalin- 
grad they went on to die in its suburbs; 
and from dying in the suburbs, to dying 
in the streets. For on the northwestern 
outskirts of the great Volga industrial 
city, Germans and Russians were fight- 
ing from house to house, from cellar to 
attic. 

Von Bock threw thousands of fresh 
troops, hundreds of tanks against the 
city in a holocaust for victory. Planes 
wheeled constantly overhead, dropping 
death. Artillery pumped shells into the 
city. The Russians, sacrificing them- 
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selves on the altars of homeland, w,,, 
reported to have wrecked the bridy:; 
across the Volya, ready to stand and (jj, 
to the last man. Stalingrad’s fall aft,, 
a month-long battle, leoked inevita})), 
but Red Star, Army paper, said that t},. 
city’s fate depended on outnumbered 
Red airmen recently thrown into batt\; 

On other Russian fronts: At Mozdok. 
near the Grozny oil fields of the easter 
Caucasus, the Russians were holding 
their own. They were on the offensiy: 
at Voronezh on the upper Don. On 
the Moscow front the Reds lost som, 
ground to a German attack, then 1 
gained it with a violent counter-attack 
A battle is raging on the Volkhov Rive: 
near Leningrad, where the Russians ar 
attempting to free that citadel from 
semi-siege. 


Pacific: North & South 


Yorktown: The Navy announced tx 
sinking of the 19,900-ton carrier Yorh 
town in the Pacific during the nigh 
of June 6-7. She was hit by enemy ai: 
craft on June 4 during the Battle of 
Midway, abandoned, re-boarded, a 
was being towed to port when tv: 
pedoed by enemy submarines. 1! 
Navy withheld the news because 
doubted whether the attacking subs 
lived to tell their tale. The Yorktown, 
commissioned in 1937, carried 45 
planes and 2,072 men. Her casualties, 
few, were listed among the 92 officers 
and. 215 enlisted men earlier reported 
lost at Midway. Heroism abounded 
Her commander, Capt. Elliott Buch 
master, swam from a raft to rescue 4 
Negro mess boy struggling in the wate: 

Kiska. Army planes smashed at tl« 
Japs on Kiska. On two occasions (Sept 
4, 14) Army Liberator bombers, Lock- 
heed Lightnings and Bell Airacobra 
struck, sinking or damaging two min: 
sweepers (s), three cargo ships (d) 
three submarines (d). They shot down 
four Zeros, a small seaplane, wrecke:! 
two large planes, ciel dines installa 
tions, and killed or wounded 500 troop: 

Solomons. The Japs came back at 
Guadalcanal for the third round of the 
Solomon Island battle. Troops wer 
sneaked ashore in an attempt to 1 
capture the airport. In heavy fighting 
the Marines appeared to have held thei: 
own. Navy and Marine dive bombers 
and torpedo planes damaged two Jap 
cruisers. Army bombers smashed at Jap 
bases in the northern Solomons. A big 
Jap push to recapture the islands seem 
ed in the making. 

New Guinea. After having been held 
for a week, the Japs pressed closer to 
Port Moresby, advancing te within 
about 35 miles of that Allied outpost. 
MacArthur's bombers are steadily raid- 
ing Lae, Buna and Rabaul, Jap bases. 

Four Down. The Navy revealed that 
American submarines have sunk four 
Jap cargo ships in Far Eastern waters. 
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a SCIENCE 
} Tall a 

d that : 

orth Brave New World 


ato batt}, War is hell, but it is also a catalyst 


- Mozdok it speeds up progress. So Dr. Charles 
1€ €astern A. Stine, vice president in charge of 
> holdi uch for du Pont, told the Buffalo 
offensive. ting of the American Chemical So- 
lon. On ciety. We emerged from 1917-18 prac- 
Ost som y a new nation. Before World War 
then 1» had no dye industry, no nitrates o1 
r-attack h. We wore the same textiles as 
10V Rive; the Caesars.- “All steel rusted. The best 
sians ar were worn out after 3,000 miles.” 
lel from From that war we developed a chemi- 
industry, the radio, mass production 
tutos. So now, said Dr. Stine, “the 
sures Of war are compressing into 
ie space of months developments that 
anced th might have taken us a half century to 
er Yor) realize if necessity had not forced the 
1 night pace.” From it, we shall emerge into 
emy a i brave new world with new materials, 
attle ot new housing, new transportation. 
ed, a \faterials: 1t took a century to bring 
en t vorld crude rubber production up to a 
a "Ths million tons yearly. The U.S. plans to 
ause jit “accomplish almost as mighty a feat in 
WZ sul less than two years, by the manufacture 
rktow) of chemical rubber.” By 1944, our 
ied 85 —_ production will be seven 
sualti mes greater than that attained in 1939 
offic: after 50 years’ effort. “The aluminum 
eported capacity created will furnish in one year 
snd: metal enough to build thrice the num- 


Buck of passenger cars now operating on 
| American railroads. This production 


2>SCuk ; 
Dats vil require more electricity annually 
, Al . A _ inn “. 
at ¢] than was consumed in 1940 in 27 of 
« . 

: (Sept our 48 states.” At the same time we 
> 4 j 


Loc will be recovering from sea water and 
other sources “100 times the amount of 


: — m ignesium that was produced in 1939." 
4a M ignesium is 60 per cent the weight 
ra aluminum. 

‘ck From petroleum we will get every- 
“a , thing from drugs to rubber. “A barrel 
astalla of crude oil contains literally thousands 
roo} of chemical compounds.” Plastics “will 
ack - be available after this war on a scale 
of th beyond all previous conceptions.” Syn- 

were thetics open up a vast new field. “The 
to r high-pressure synthesis of ammonia, one 
ghtin: of the major chemical exploits of the 
1 thei: century, will have taken on an industrial 
mbers status that may be comparable to the 
o Jap discovery of a sixth continent.” It may 
at Jap pply so much fertilizer that “the basic 
A big trends of agriculture might be changed.” 
seem This is but one “of a hundred or more 

. products stemming from high-pressure 
| held synthesis, which utilizes air, water and 
er to coal as its building blocks. We will 
yithin have glass that is unbreakable and glass 
tpost that will float, wood that won’t burn, 
raid nd laminations of plastics and wood 
36S. competing with the structural metals.” 
| that Transport: The autos “now gathering 
four lust in dealers’ storehouses have aged, 
aters. t ‘chnically, at least two decades.” Post- 





war cars will probably have sealed radi- 
ators, will weigh half what they do now, 
deliver “double, treble and even quad- 
ruple” the power per cubic inch of piston 
displacement, and give 50 miles to the 

gallon. There will be fleets” of huge 

cargo and passenger planes—“technical 
considerations no longer limit the size of 
airplanes’ "—plus “air trains” that will pick 
up and drop gliders. Likewise “small, 
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Dr. Stine: From War, a New World 


highly efficient, almost foolproof” planes 
will be available for private owners. 
Housing. This development will speed 
the movement from city to country, 
help eradicate slums. For our new 
houses, we can expect “pre-fabricated 
sections, which can easily be handled by 
two men.” New insu: iting materials 
will make possible light w alls several 
times as efficient as masonry. “Ply- 
woods, plastics, rustless steels, non-fer- 
rous alloys, various types of composi- 
tion board, fire-resistant woods, ceramics 
and synthetic finishes of lasting dura- 
bility will be employed in profusion. 
Stainless steel is indicated as a common 
roofing material. It will last as long as 
the house and require no maintenance.” 


HERE'S THE SECRET 


OF ACHIEVING SLEN- 
DER FIGURE W HITHOU T 
STARVING OR LABORI- 


OUS EXERCISES 
IMPROVE YOUR APPEARANCE 


Lose 10 Ibs. in 10 Dee, The fatter 
you are the more you can expect to lose 
on this low-calorie diet. 


THIS BOOK can reduce your weight 
and KEEP you slim—make sure you get 
enough Vitamins—tImprove your personal 
appearance—Banish that tired feeling 
and step up your Charm quotient, 


Do you want to reduce without starv- 
ing? Do you want to look and feel better 
while you are getting slim? Do you want 
to have zest, beauty and glamour? Then 


order this book now. 
SENT POSTPAID FOR .. 25¢ 


Address: 
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Here is a book for 
every bride and 
groom, every hus- 
band and wife. In 
it, Dr. Stopes takes 
up each of the many 
problems that are 
bound to arise in 
every marriage. She 
writes directly, 
clearly, concretely, 
explaining step by 
step every proced- 
ure in proper mari- 
tal conduct. Don't 
miss this opportu- 
nity to secure a 
copy of this famous 
book in a _ pocket- 
size edition for only 
3 25c plus 10¢ for 
3 Bee postage and hand- 
Fe ling. It contains 
i> s - 1 — 

> si of the volume 
edition Santis a originally publish- 


“ . ed at $3.00. OR- 
Contains 192 pages. Der TODAY! 


Eugenics Publishing Co., Inc. 

Dept. M 565, 319 East 34th st., N. ¥. C. 

Enclosed is 25c plus 10c for packing and delivery 
charges, for which send me in plain wrapper the 
pocket-size edition of “ ‘Married Love.”’ 
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Old Age Insurance 





Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000 
Arg to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its licyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 


y PLoNGER 
LONGER HAIR 


ou are really enjoying the ‘soya | of longer 
SS baie that so often pam hee ove and romance. 


whenscalpand 

hair condit - 
HAIR GETS LONGER “ition 
are normal and the dry, brittle, breaking off ha 
can beretarded,it hasa chance to get longer 208 — 
much more beautiful. Just try the JU 
SYSTEM 7 days, let your mirror prove — = 
Send $1.00. (if C. O. D. postage extra). Full 
guaranteed. Money backif you're not de igh 


SJUEL CO., 3724 N. Clark St., Dept. A845, Chicago, Ml. 























The NEW Way to 


EAT: GET SLIM 


¥ MIRACLE DIET 
a Pounds in 10 Days 


EAT for BEAUTY, ~ and 
—yes, really — SE \ APPEAL 


grav Thin OW 3 SQUARE DEALS A DAT 
LIGHTNING VITAMIN CALCULATOR 


Two. MINUTE CALORIE COUNTING TABLE 
~—<e «seanatany RIFT wIRACLES 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 


Washington, D. G& 
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Produces Aluminum, Planes, Lumber, Power 


By Mon C, Wallgren 
United States Senator from Washington 


The State of Washington is playing 
an important part in the entire war 
program. 

In addition to all the regular demands 
that are made upon an area that lies in 
such a strategic position, being in the 
far Northwest corner of the United 
States, it has become still more impor- 
tant because of its vast power program 
which lends itself to the production of 
light metals, such as aluminum and 
magnesium. 

Both these metals require a vast 
amount of electric power in their pro- 
cessing. This pow- 
er has been made 
available to such 
production by the 
creation of the 
Coulee Dam _ proj- 
ect and the Bonne- 
ville project, both 
situated on the Co- 
lumbia River. 

At the present 
time bauxite ore is 
being shipped into 
this country from Dutch Guiana as a 
raw material. This ore is then processed 
into alumina, which is shipped in great 
quantities out to these Columbia River 
ge where it is further processed 
with electric power into aluminum 
ingots. 

There are several such plants in the 
State of Washington, all producing vast 
quantities of this metal. Up until re- 
cently most of these ingots were ship- 
ped hack East for fabrication. Now, 
however, there is being built in the 
City of Spokane, Washington, one of 
the largest rolling mills in the United 
States. This has resulted from the need 
for fabrication of these metals into alu- 
minum parts that go into the manu- 


Sen. Wallgren 


Boeing Flying Fortresses are Manufactured at Seattle 


Washington 


facture of our modern aeroplanes. 

The hills of the entire Western 
country are full of alunite and similar 
clays that are now being studied with 
the thought of using these clays as a 
raw material from which alumina ma 
be made. Up to the present time nord 
experiments appear to be fairly satisfac- 
tory and it is my belief that within a 
short space of time we will be using 
these clays as our raw material for the 
manufacture of aluminum. 

The magnesium development in the 
Northwest is not progressing quite as 
rapidly as it should. The ores are avail- 
able in Stevens County and in other 
parts of the State in great abundance 
and it only remains for the working out 
of a satisfactory process to enable us to 
manufacture magnesium in great quan- 
tities. There is at the present time a 
large magnesium plant under construc- 
tion in the Spokane region. It is ex- 
pected that this plant will produce many 
pounds of magnesium during next year. 

The manufacture of these light metals, 
aluminum and magnesium, naturally 
plays a great part in the entire war pro- 
gram and it is pleasing to note that the 
State of Washington, with its vast 
amount of power and its unlimited de- 
posits of raw materials, is doing its share 
to assist in carrying on a satisfactory war 
program. 

th 


Did You Know That— 


% Mount Rainier, which rises 14,408 
feet above sea level and towers 11,000 
feet above its own immediate base, is 
the third highest elevation in the con- 
tinental U. S. and has the greatest num- 
ber of glaciers. It was named in 1792 by 
Capt. George Vancouver, the English 
navigator and explorer, after the British 
Admiral Peter Rainier, who figured in 
the American Revolution. 


% Grand Coulee Dam, Washington. 
merits being 
placed among 
the wonders of 
the world. At 
553 feet it is the 
third highest 
dam in the U. S. 
But in sheer 
bulk it is the 
most massive 
structure ever 
erected by man, 
containing 10% 
million cubic 
yards or 22% 
million tons of 
concrete. The 


U. S. Army Air Forces Photo 


Roll Call of the States 
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concrete would pave a two-lane hic}. 
way from New York to Seattle and ick 
again. The dam’s base covers 35 ac; 
It impounds 79 million acre-feet «; 
water. 


% The University of Washing:o, 
was organized in 1861, only ten ye: 
after Seattle, its home city, was firs: 
settled, and only eight years aft 
Washington became a territory. 


— In a Nutshell — 


Washington, nicknamed The Evergr. 
State, and sometimes The Chinook Stat: 
the 19th largest in the Union by area, 3(\! 
by population. The 1940 census show:<j 
1,736,191 residents on the state’s 69.)27 
square miles, a density per square mile 0‘ 
25.9. There are 14 cities over the 10,0) 
mark; among them, Olympia, the Capit 
with 13,254, and Seattle, the largest ci: 
with 368,302. There are 39 counties, to! 
ling over $1,080 million in assessed prop- 
erty values. . 

“Alki,” mea 


ing “By and By.” 
is the Evergreen 
State’s motto. T} 
Western Rhod 

dendron is its 
flower, and tly 
Willow Goldfin n 
its favorite bird 
“Washington Be- 
loved” is the offi- 
cial state song 

Washington is primarily an agricultura! 
state, far and away the leader in the p: 
duction of apples. Other large crops ar 
wheat, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, pear: 
peaches, peas and hops. Great herds of 
cattle and sheep graze throughout the stat: 
which also leads the Union in the output 
of lumber. The state’s many fine ports ar 
the nation’s closest gateways to Asia, hand|: 
the bulk of shipping to and from Alaska 
care for a great amount of shipping via tl. 
Panama Canal. Manufacture of planes ai! 
aluminum are large industries. 

Arthur B. Langlie is Governor of Was! 
ington, assisted by a bicameral legislatur: 
of 46 senators and 99 representatives. Vict« 
A. Meyers is President of the Senate, Ed 
ward J. Reilly Speaker of the House. Th: 
state is represented in Congress by Senators 
Homer T. Bone and Mon C, Wallgren and 
Representativés Warren G. Magnus 
Henry M. Jackson, Martin F. Smith, Knut: 
Hill, Charles H. Leavy and John M. Coffe: 


tener e seein 


Washington Firsts— 

% The first colonists to reach th: 
Pacific Coast landed at Cape Disap- 
pointment at the mouth of the Colum 
bia River April 12, 1811. 


% The first Father’s Day celebration 
was held in Spokane, June 19, 1910 un- 
der the sponsorship of the Ministerial 
Association and its Y.M.C.A. 


¥%& Judge Monroe held the first fed- 
eral court sessions in Washington « 
Cowlitz Landing, January 2, 1854. 


¥% The first settlement in the present 
State of Washington was the Hudson 
Bay Company headquarters at Van- 
couver, established by Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin. 
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Broadcasting Stations Grow 

The annual report of the broadcasting 
industry for 1941 shows that 817 sta- 
‘ions were in operation, as compared 

ith 765 in 1940. Using the week of 
October 12, 1941 as a base period the 
three national networks, the five regional 
chains and the 817 stations reported 23,- 
666 employees with a weekly payroll of 

|.138,249. 

Radio workers are well paid, and with 
trifling exceptions all classes were paid 
more last year than the year before. 
Rates were highest in the national 
chains, naturally, and lowest at the in- 
dividual stations. Outside of executives, 
and not counting artists and performers 
brought in by commercial sponsors, the 
average weekly pay of employees in the 
ational networks was $57.41; in the 
egional chains, $48.39, and in the in- 
dividual stations, $38.88. The corre- 
sponding weekly nem pay for the 
executives in the three divisions named 

re $258.83; $187.57 and $60.77. 

The number of persons employed at 
one station varies usually with the size 
of the cities. Clear channel unlimited 
time stations in the populous Northeast 
employed an average of 80 persons per 
station. The same kind of stations in 
the less densely populated Southeast 
employed an average of 58 people per 
station. The greater pay went where 
there was the greater number. 


Radio is one business that has con- 


tinued to grow in both size and activity 
spite of the war. The industry 
wed a gain for the year of 2,020 em- 
yees, and a rise of $121,883 in the 
eekly payroll. But as replacement 
rts for stations grow scarce, broadcast 

s expected to be cut. 





FARM 





Help for the Harvest 
lantly announcing in mid-Septem- 
hat the 1942 crop production is 13 
cent higher than any previous 
ds, and that the critical oil crops 
been doubled, Secretary Wickard 
lared, “We have achieved a tremen- 

s victory over the Axis.” 

But the big fish is not landed. The 
‘dest part of the job, the real pinch 
‘hat has long been feared, has now 
me. Huge crops have been grown, 
hut they are still mostly in the field, and 
bor is very scarce. The boys in the 
y and Navy, in the war plants and 


tna wit $ 
e mines, cant help gather tomatoes, 
onions, beans, corn, cotton, sugar cane 


] 


nd sugar beets, and there has already 





A distress cry came from Indiana, 
said to be the largest tomato-producing 
state, that a dozen canneries were threat- 
ened with a shutdown in the face of a 
bumper tomato crop. Advertisements in 
city newspapers called for help, es- 
pecially for women “peelers”; Army offi- 
cers, having contracted for the pack, 
hurried to examine the situation; WPA 
officials produced enough help to keep 
half a dozen canneries from closing 
down; Gov. Schricker appealed to 
housewives and others to aid at the can- 
neries, and called on schools to release 
the older students for picking. It was 


Random Statistics 


F an average rainfall, one-third 

of the water evaporates, one- 
third runs away and one-third soaks 
into the ground ... @ More than 
75 per cent of the nation’s monthly 
steel output is now going into direct 
war use. More scrap, more steel! 
...®@ In tests made by the Agricul- 
ture Dept., it was found that baling 
wool instead of bagging it saves 50 
per cent on bulk (and thus in freight 
car space), and 30 per cent on a 
...@ Mass production: Three years 


ago U. S. aircraft makers, employing 
30,000 workers and producing at a 
rate of 3,000 planes a year, needed 10 
workers per plane. Now, with more 
than 400,000 workers producin 

some 48,000 planes a year, they aaedl 


only 8.3 men per plane—and the 
planes are bigger and more compli- 
cated ... @ The biggest bull to be 
sold in Chicago shociaeda came in 
recently. He was a Shorthorn, weigh- 
ing 2,900 pounds and standing 5 feet 
10 inches high at the level of his 
back. 





stated that Maryland and Delaware 
were facing the same crisis in a lesser 
degree. 

Arrangements were made for an initial 
importation of 1,500 Mexican workers 
into the sugar beet states, but the beet 
growers asked for 3,000, while growers 
of long-staple cotton in Arizona and 
New Mexico hoped for at least 5,000. 
The beet growers estimated that they 
would need the help of 150,000 people. 

The Director of the War Relocation 
Authority stated that 1,500 Japanese 
eyacuees ‘were already at work in the 
beet fields, and many more are expected. 
Their employment is voluntary. 


me 


Business Briefs 


q Life insurance companies in the 
United States purchased $1,449,000,000 
of Government bonds in the last four 
months, bringing their holdings up to 
$8,500,000,000. 


@ United States steel mills turned out 
7,233,451 net tons of ingots and castings 
in August, compared with 6,997,496 in 
August, 1941. 


FREE BOOK tells new 
90 day Health Plan 


|) Learn to Take Care of Yourself! 
In 24 page book, “YOUR WEALTH & 
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§ Macic PURSE 


Unfolds into Roomy Shopping 8a¢ 












Like magic, this handy, handsome Purse 
turns into big, convenient Shopping Bag, 
complete with handle, roomy enough for 
dorensof packages! Looks \ike puree, used 
like purse—but, presto!—converts toehc 
ping bag Instantly. Housewives wi 
about it. Sensational esclier. Earn 
Money Quick. Simply show sample: take 
orders from friends, neighbors, everybody! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 


Semple offer sent immediately to all who 
send name atonce. Large outfit of other 
fartigelline Home Specialities included. 
D NO MONEY—Just your name. 
KRISTEE CO., 860 Bar St.. Akron, 0, 


Be ready for a South American boom. You 
ean learn Spanish, reading and ing, 
by our Easy Method. You can it by 
mail, Low cost, Pay as you peogzens. Write 
today for information and FREE SAMPLE 
LESSON. Ne obligation. 


INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
A DANGER SIGNAL 


Often associated with Hardening of the 
Arteries, a Stroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, 
Kidney Disease, and other grave complications. 
Resultful treating methods of the Ball Clinic 
have proven dependable for nearly a quarter 
of a century. Send for FREE Blood Pressure 
Book—today. No obligation. Ball Clinic, Dept, 
6360, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








Here’s The Way 
To Curb a Rupture 


With Common Sense Home Plan Universally 
Endorsed By Ruptured People 


Costs Nothing To Find Out 


Ruptured men, women and children will 
rejoice to know that the full plan of Specific 
Point Control so successfully used by Capt. 
W. A. Collings for fils double rupture from 
which he suffered so long, will be sent free 
to all who write for it, 


Merely send your name and address to 
Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 510H, Water 
town, N. Y. It won't cost you a cent to 
find out and you may bless the day you 
sent for it. Thousands have already report- 
ed satisfactory results following their use 
of this modernized Control Plan for reduct- 
ble rupture. Send right away—NOW—be- 
fore you put down this paper. 


MEN/2° You 


FROM 


PROSTATE DISEASE & 


Don’t guess about your health. Send 
today for our Free Illustrated booklet 
“Facts for Men Past 40.’’ This booklet 
explains in detail latest facts about 
prostate disease. 

For years, men from every walk of 
ife — ministers, doctors, merchants, 
farmers, railro men, and lawyers 
coming from every state have benefited 
by our mild and effective treatment for 
ailments common to men past 40 

Don't delay another day—fill jn the 
coupon and receive your booklet by re- 
turn mail. 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


DEPT.P, MILFORD, KANSAS 


Gentlemen: Ae | send me your 
FREE booklet of ‘‘FACTS."’ 
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EDITORIAL 


Forward, Autoists 
HE 27,000,000 autoists of the United 
States have been called to war duty 
—the duty of conserving the 1,000,000 
tons of rubber they own, but which 
constitute America’s largest stockpile of 
irreplaceable, indispensable rubber. 

The call is definite; the duty is clear; 
the reasons are plain; and the man who 
needlessly, selfishly and obstinately con- 
tinues to wear out and waste the tires 
on his car is unpatriotic. Such a man 
is working for our enemies. Such a 
man should feel the scorn and con- 
tempt of his neighbors and fellow- 
Americans. 

Some persons, particularly of the more 
youthful and less intelligent classes, will 
feel that they are doing the smart thing 
in evading Government restrictions. 
They will continue to over-use and mis- 
use their tires as a simple personal in- 
dulgence’ while, perhaps, prating of 
“individual freedom,” “common sense” 
and “war hysteria.” 

Such persons are simply unwilling to 
take their part of the necessary sacrifice 
to back up our fighting men in Europe, 
Africa and the Southern Pacific islands. 
The Japanese, stated former Ambassador 
Grew, “have gambled everything on 
their belief that we are too soft, too 
divided among ourselves, to stand be- 
fore the fury of their attack.” 

Are we? 

gq 


Thanks for Harvest 


i E Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1621 set 
aside a day of thanksgiving for their 
first harvest on American soil—a small 
harvest, but one that promised to keep 
them alive, and for which they felt 
grateful. 

Now in 1942 there has been grown in 
the United States the greatest harvest 
of all time, 13 per cent greater than the 
largest previous one, and we and our 
allies of the United Nations are assured 
of food while we fight off the fierce 
predatory foe. 

Feeling like the Psalmist of old that 
“It is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord,” a country-town editor in Mis- 
sissippi, Lester Williams, suggested to 
the Secretary of Agriculture a “thanks- 
giving harvest observance.” Secretary 
Claude Wickard immediately agreed 
and accepted the invitation to initiate 
the nation-wide thanksgiving program 
“with an address to be broadcast from 
little Tylertown, Miss., (pop. 1,400) on 
October 3. 

This observance period is to extend 
throughout the harvest season, and each 
community is to work out its own pro- 
gram. Churches, newspapers and radio 


Russell in The Los Angeles Times 


We'll Take the Low Road 


stations are expected to cooperate. 
“Somchow,” wrote Editor Williams, “the 
traditional Thanksgiving day of no work 
and more food than a man can eat does 
not seem right during a death struggle 
like this war.” So he reasoned that 
without loafing or stuffing we should 
give expression to our thankfulness at 
the very time of the abundant harvest. 
Mr. Wickard agreed. And the rest of 
us cannot fail to do so, too, if we once 
stop to think of what might have been 
if this year’s harvest had failed. 


g 


Guess he is pretty busy now at what 
he is doing, but we would-be motorists 
can’t help but wish Henry J. Kaiser had 
gone in for synthetic rubber. 


q 


The Egyptian government ruled that 
camel meat may be sold on meatless 
days. Which justifies the wide sus- 
picion that the flesh of this “ship of the 
desert” is not really meat. Who would 
care for a cut from the poop deck? 
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READERS WRITE 


Boys’ State 

I find your “Firsts” with regard to ; 
several states very interesting. Howe 
you missed one “Illinois First” that des 
mention. ‘That of Boys’ State, whic! 
originated by the Illinois Department 
American Legion. The first Boys’ 
was convened at Springfield, Lllinoj 
June, 1935. More than 200 boys, ; 
senting every section of the state, we: 
rolled. Operating as a miniature co: 
wealth, the young citizens were put tl: 
an intensive course of training in the di: 
rights, privileges and _ responsibilit 
American citizenship. Boys’ States 
conducted in 30 states during the su: 
of 1942. 


Columbia, S. C. 


Hindus and Indians 

Just between you and me and the 
post, I want to tell you that I have | 
reading your magazine while I sit here : 
the Burma frontier waiting for refuge: 
come from that unhappy country. 
magazine I have before me is the one dat 
January 3lst. You have forgotten al! , 
wrote at that time. In soualiian of Sing 
pore’s population, you mention the Chines 
the Malays and then you say, “50,()) 
Hindus.” This is a mistake which is s 
common that I thought you would not mak 
it. A Hindu is a member of a religious 
sect, and a citizen of India is not known 
as a Hindu. It is true that a majority of 
Indians are Hindus in one sense or another 
but that does not justify the use of the word 
as a synonym for a citizen of India. The 
people of India are properly called Indians 
and they like that term. 

Geo. W. Supplee 

American Baptist Mission 
Kohima, Assam, India 


(Mr. Supplee’s comment on our Jan. 31 issue was 
written May 20, and reached us Sept. 14.—Ed) 


John B. Setzler, M.D 


Swearing 

Your article on swearing on the editorial 
page was very good and enlightening. Fo 
some years I have studied the matter and 
tried to find out why I occasionally 
swearwords . . . Science teaches us tit 
we are born with four primitive urges: to 
express power, for possession, for love or 
companionship, and the last is the spiritual 
urge. The most powerful word in any 
language is God or Deity. Its antithesis is 
Devil. Any emotion will bring desire for 
forceful word expressions. Swearing is to 


express power. 
M. W. Kapp, M.D. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Missouri’s First Paper 
In reading the “Roll Call of the States” 
on Missouri in your Sept. 5 issue, I not 
the “Missouri Gazette” being the state’s firs! 
newspaper, brought out in St. Louis on Jul} 
12, 1808 by Joseph Charles. It may interes! 
you or others to know that in my possessi”’ 
is No. 3 of this publication, bearing the date 
July 26, 1808. This paper, comprised o! 
four small pages, is intact and despite its 
134 years every word is legible. 
Fred Rausher 
Gentry, Ark. 


Lincoln’s Words 
The PATHFINDER quotations from 


Abraham Lincoln in the Sept. 12 issu’ 
should be put into leaflet form and sprea4 
all over the nation. 


James Mailley Retsil, Was! 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


(Title Registered) 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 


Washington Women 


e If you ever happen to see a piece 
of sculpture signed * “Maria,” it is prob- 
ably the work of Senora Carlos Martins 
= ira e Souza, wife of Brazilian Am- 

assador Martins. The Metropolitan 
Shanna New York, recently acquired 
her heroie-size St. Francis, carved from 
hard South American Jacaranda wood. 

s the first piece of South American 
<clupture the Metropolitan has bought 
or its permanent collection. 

¢ The diplomatic circle has a new 
accession in Madame Wei, wife of the 
new Chinese Ambassador, Wei Toa- 
Ming, who succeeds Dr. Hu Shih. Mme. 
Wei, daughter of a rich mandarin, be- 

me a bomb-carrying Chinese revolu- 

i », Jater met her husband in Paris, 
vhere Bp tee »y were both studying law. A 
close friend of Mme. Chiang’s, in Shang- 
hai she became China’s first woman 
lawyer and judge. 

¢ One of Washington’s hardest-work- 

ng hostesses is Mrs. Martin Vogel, chair- 
man of the Home Hospitality Committee 
of the Civilian Defense Recreation Serv- 
ices. She gives parties-for service men 
and has a list of some 200 additional 
The maxim: Give them a 
homey welcome. She believes the boys 
“like to exchange views with diplomats, 
Cabinet members and Senators,” so 
there are celebrities at her parties, as 
well as singing. dancing and food. 


hostesses. 


SE 


And in the Air 


First came the women’s auxiliary of 
the land forces; not far behind the 
AVES rolled up to aid the sea forces. 
[i you expected the air forces to be next 
you were right. Without fanfare Secre- 

of War Stimson announced the 
rth of the WAFS, Women’s Auxiliary 
ying Squadron, offspring of the Air 
rr; ansport Command. He appointed a 
guardian, to be known as “commander”: 
Mrs. Nancy Harkness Love, a “skillful 
pile t’ in the Secretary’s words. She is 
the attractive, 28-year-old wife of Lt. 
Co} Robert M. Love, Deputy Chief of 
i of the Air Transport Command. 
This third uniformed auxiliary, cre- 
ated without special legislation, is some- 
ng of an experiment. For a year 
women pilots have tried practically 
évery known means of crashing the 

m. ’s air ferrying service. The War 
Department Jast summer did assign 
Ji que ‘line Cochrane, Atlantic flyer now 





director of women’s flight training, to 
make a survey of qualified women pilots, 
but its greatest concession to them was 
to hire about fifty to train cadets at 
Army primary flight schools. Actually 
there are about 500 or 600 women who 
can meet the ferrying requirements and 


ere cr ae 
a Sarees 





Acme 
Mrs. Love: Women Join the Air Forces 
most of them are expected to be avail- 
able in time. Of these, perhaps 10 to 
15 are qualified to handle multi-engined 
ships, but additional training will soon 
enable the others. to graduate to the 
heavier planes. 

Tentative plans call for about 50 
women pilots: 10 for administrative 
duties and 40 as active pilots to ferry 
planes from factories to Air Force fields 
in the country. There is every possibility 
that in time their operations will include 
overseas ferrying as well. Although the 
regular ferrying pilots fly all types of 
planes, the WAFS will begin with the 
lighter training and liaison planes, with 
no limit set on their future operations. 
Maj. Gen. Harold M. George, com- 
mander of the ATC, indicated that the 
service will eventually expand to include 
all eligible women pilots. 


The paying women pilots, to live in 
barracks at the Army air field, New 
Castle, Del., will be recruited on a civil 
service basis (no military recognition) 
and will receive $3,000 a year. Require- 
ments are substantially t ? tm same as for 
male civilian pilots in the ATC: The 





women must be between the ages of 21 
and 35 inclusive; be American citi- 
zens; have a high school education; 
possess a commercial license with a 200- 
horsepower rating; have cross-country 
flying experience and not less than 500 
hours logged and certified flying time. 
Applicants who write to the Command- 
er, Second Ferrying Group, Air Trans- 
port Command, New Castle,_Del., will 
be examined and then engaged for a 
probationary period of 90 days. At the 
end of that time successful candidates 
will be eligible for permanent appoint- 
ment to the WAFS. An instruction 
period of from four to six weeks will 
include operation of military planes, 
military organization, routes and so on. 

The commander of the squadron was 
made to order for the job she has to fill. 
In twelve years of flying she has logged 
over 1,200 hours. She is qualified to 
handle planes with 600-horsepower en- 
gines, including seaplanes, and is an ex- 
pert instrument flyer. She began flying 
while attending Milton Academy. At 
Vassar her interest continued and in 
1933 she received her commercial li- 
cense. By 1935 she was with the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce assigned to plac- 
ing air markers in principal U. S. cities. 
Two years later she was a test pilot, 
contributing to “the development of the 
tri-cycle landing gear on safety planes, 
a gear now used on most medium and 
heavy bombers.” Even early in the war 
Nancy Love was doing her part as one 
of the group who were flying British 
assigned aircraft to the Canadian border, 
across which they were towed to cemply 
with the Neutrality Act. 
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Household Hints 
q Light blues, grays and greens will 


give an effect of coolness and space in a 
room. 


G Nail a piece of molding in con- 
trasting color to the edge of the shelves 
of your linen closet for an enhancing 
effect. 


@ To keep beets from losing their 
bright red, leave on the long taproot 
and an inch or two of stems. 


@ Look for reinforcements at toes 
and heels when buying men’s socks. 
Tops should be elastic enough to allow 
the foot in and out with ease and yet 
recover their shape to fit snugly. 


































































PAGE 12 
—Fashion Designs—— 


WEARABLE FOR THE DURATION 


4108—You're in or out of this button-front dress 
in a jiffy. Easy to make—to launder. Sizes 34 to 46. 
Size 36, 44% yards 35 inch fabric. 

4077—Newest campus pet is this jumper with its 
Jaunty front buttoning, and smart shirt blouse. Sizes 
11 to Size 13, jumper, 134 yards 54 inch fabric; 
blouse, 1%, yards 35 inch fabric. 

9090—A slack suit designed for slimming flattery! 
So useful for home work, factory job or sportswear. 
Sizes 16 to 20 and 34 to 46. Size 36, 45, yards 
39 inch fabric. 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). The Fall 
and Winter Fashion Book is 10 cents. Address 
the PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 
17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE RUBBER CRISIS— 


(Continued from page 4) 
produced during the year 1943; 


400,000 tons of Buna-S. 
30,000 tons of neoprene. 
62,000 tons of butyl rubber. 
24,000 tons of thiokol. 


But only Buna-S and neoprene (an 
expensive product) can be used for 
heavyguty tires, which constitute about 
70 per cent of the Army’s requirements, 
and even they, like the butyl, should 
be mixed with crude. Hence it was 
thought necessary to carry into 1944 a 
reserve of 100,000 tons of crude. Look- 
ing into the processes the Committee 
found that three kinds of plants had to 
be built for producing Buna-S, our main 
reliance: One to produce styrene, one 
for butadiene, and one for polymeriza- 
tion (for combining the first two). The 
lag was found to be in production of 
butadiene, and it was suggested that 
gasoline refinery equipment, now idle, 
be used to increase it quickly by 100,- 
000 tons. 

The farm bloc was pleased with the 
recommendation that an additional 30,- 
000 tons of Buna-S be made from buta- 
diene produced from grain, but did not 
like the suggested waiting period to see 
which of two methods was the better. 
It also liked the further recommenda- 
tion that facilities be provided for pro- 
ducing 100,000,000 gallons of alcohol 
in the grain-producing area and access- 
ible to water transportation. This plan 
thought ahead to after-war conditions 
when molasses could be brought to the 
plants in barges in case grain alcohol 
proved uneconomical. It was thought 
that the WPB’s production goal of 705,- 
000 tons of Buna-S should be raised to 
845,000 tons, and that as much as pos- 
sible be produced in the critical year of 


“Give Us the Tools” 


eee promptness of the action in 
naming Mr. Jeffers as commander 
in chief of the rubber army as the 
first big step in putting into effect 
the Baruch Committee’s recommen- 
dation is in itself highly encourag- 
ing. Mr. Jeffers will nod the fullest 
support and cooperation of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company in assuming the 
administration of the nation’s vital 
rubber program .. . I feel sure Mr. 
Jeffers realizes as clearly as did the 
Baruch Committee the vital im- 
portance of speed in bulling through 
the present program for American- 
made rubber. Deliveries of struc- 
tural materials required to erect the 
essential plants to produce rubber 
are being subjected to costly delays. 
To my mind, the most urgent and 
immediate problem to be solved by 
the new administrator will be that of 
structural materials and equipment 
for the building of the plants. 


John L. Collyer 
President 
B. F. Goodrich Company 


“ See ae ee erent eon. eS 
ee Nae sat gin. ste ie oy LE SS iad bad Has oa 
» re ei 7 met : 


PATHFINDER 


“In Accord” 


W= of the Firestone organizatio, 
are wholeheartedly in accord 
with this (the Baruch Committee’s 
plan, and it is most gratifying tho: 
the plan incorporates seutattalhy all 
of the recommendations made by ex- 
pert committees of the automobile 
and rubber industries in both of 
which our company took a part .. . 
Today, every car and truck is an in- 
dispensable part of our national 
transportation system. 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 
President 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


1943. The final advice on synthetic 
rubber is to “Bull the present program 
through.” This is “no time to seek per- 
fection.” Processes will be improved as 
the program goes on, but the most im- 
portant thing now is for it to go on. 

The Committee said there was no 
time, and no need, for fixing blame fo: 
past mistakes, for which the public must 
suffer, though the public is not at fault 
But in recommending appointment of a 
Rubber Administrator with “complete 
authority” in all matters related to rub- 
ber—“a man of unusual capacity’—it 
criticized the _— “overlapping and 
confusing authority” of different Goy- 
ernment agencies. 

The “man of unusual capacity” 
selected to be Rubber Administrator, 0 
“Rubber Czar,” is 66-year-old William 
M. Jeffers, a big man who worked hin- 
self from office boy to president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. He was chosen 
by WPB Chairman Nelson after a survey 
of the field. Mr. fetters, reporting 
promptly from his home in Omaha, 
Nebr., said he knew nothing about rub- 
ber, but that railroading taught prompt 
decisions, and he “was aealy at work.” 
In a message to the public he asked 
“every motorist, every truck driver, 
everybody who runs a car, to remember 
that he is now the custodian of a ma- 
terial more precious than gold.” 

A notable feature of public comment 
on the rubber report was the all-but- 
unanimous confidence in and respect 
for the committee, particularly for Chair- 
man Bernard Baruch. The President 
was first, calling it an “excellent” report. 
Leading newspapers termed it a “first- 
rate” report, one “meriting the fullest 
confidence,” from a committee “repre- 
senting no interests.” Senator Byrd of 
Virginia said it gave the “whole truth 
about rubber,” and he expressed the 
hope that a bigger part in the war pro- 
gram be given to Mr. Baruch. One 
columnist stated that the report cost Mr 
Baruch $50,000 personally, since he has 
for some time maintained an office force 
in Washington to promptly handle Ad- 
ministration assignments. There have 
been many of these, it was said, though 
wide publicity came only with the 
rubber study. 
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highways and work “villages” is ex-; LOOSE DENTAL PLATES ha 
NEWS IN BRIEF pected to be ready for use at Wood- | S®UINED AND TIGHTENED AT ROME 61 
Ridge, N. J., this winter. Thousands a, plastic, builds Up 


RELINER 

(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. makes as 
} — Ga without using powder. 
applied. No heating required. 
it om and wear your plates 





of employees, many of them women. 
U. S. of will turn out engines fully built on the 
W sei m while it sets. It adheres to the 

2 a ar site... @ a Allen, Associated Press Plates only arid makes a comfort 

y ie, smoo rable surface 

Chief of the Navy Bureau of Aero- war correspondent and Pulitzer Prize | 14; can pe washed and scrubbed: Bask application lasts 
nautics since 1939, foremost naval winner for international reporting was | for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 


° ‘ or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
aviator Rear Adm. John H. Towers took ‘reliably reported a prisoner of the | GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 


. , a : for generous supply, brush and directions. D Ex 
the most important air command afloat Italians following a British raid on To- CO., Devt. 33-X. 3714 8. Hill Fe. ee Anais, Cale. 
in the Navy” when he was named com- _ bruk which he was covering .. . © Secy. ics 
mander Air Force, Pacific Fleet with of War Stimson warmed that all college 
the rank of vice admiral ... @ Stating students face induction at the age of 
that such an act “would manifestly in- 20. Navy issued orders to prevent en- 
terfere with the war effort” by sacrific- listment of men essential in health, 
x sorely needed ship space, the War safety or national interest; those essen- 
and Navy Depts. refused to deliver state tial in war production, and those de- 
election ballots to American forces over- ferred by reason of dependence and oc- 


e unatio ag ~y are release DRE & SUGDEN, Inc., 5 
eas... @ A-small forest fire, a crater Cupation, unless they are released by | mag 








surrounded by bomb fragments with their local draft boards . . . @ The 
Jap markings and reports of plane and Federal Communications Commission | 
sub activities off the Coast indicated that has discontinued the issuance of new, th yl 
. ° ' 
a Jap plane from a sub may have tried renewal or modified amateur station 
to cet afire licens il furth lers ificultie information for 
to set afire southern Oregon forests... @ icenses until further orders. Difficulties 
Under Secretary of War Patterson re- im administration because of the war This may be the opportunity for which you 
vealed that more than 600,000 of our were the reason . . . © Coupon ration- poe Oe) See ques any 
armed forces are now serving overseas. ing of fuel oil in 30 Eastern and Mid- on Esa eee ee ee 
western states was ordered by WPB. Contest closes October 24, 1942. by 
National western states was ordered by WPB A. M. S. 
: ariona . . . © Indictment of five men in New MUSIC COLLABORATORS 
A Wright Aeronautical Corp. airerz fork ‘ inci P. O. Box 791 
g orp. aircraft York broke up a Jap attempt to incite CINCINNATI, OHIO 





engine plant so large it will house indoor _ sedition in Harlem. 
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Needlework Inspirations 

7287—The Twenty-Third Psalm—the favorite psalm of all ages—is 
pictured here in simple embroidery. Make this Biblical panel 
yours. Number contains full details. 

430—Your guests will comment on your handiwork if you decorate 
your cloth or scarfs with these lovely sprays of roses. Number 
contains full details. : 


427—The knitted kerchief (there’s a purse-belt to match) has gone 
collegiate. Jiffy knit these in your college colors in Shetland Floss 
and string. Number contains full details. 

7319—Your bedspread, cloth or smaller accessories will be heir- 
looms if done in this quickly-crocheted, rich-looking design. Number 
contains full details. 


} 
| 


| 














Price of each pattern 16c (in coins), Instructions are included in each pattern, Address 
all orders to PATHFINDER Needlecraft Editor, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to Duy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
& profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
lo words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
wil} be counted as words. 
Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


______ AGENTS WANTED _ Pet 
WANTED; Man for profitable Rawleigh Route. Must 

be satisfied with good living at start. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. I-101-PAT, Freeport, Il. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders with 

name $1. Free Samples 20 designs. America’s Fam- 
ous 21 Asst. Costs 50c. Sells $1. On approval. Sun- 
shine Art, Dept. PF, 115 Pulton Street, New York City 


; BOOKS ‘ 
END OF THE WORLD. Is the end near? Bristling 


with facts. Order Today. 25c. Riverdale Publish- 
ing Company, Morristown, Tennessee. 


BREEDING STOCK 


CHOICE MINK, FOX, FITCH, RACCOON. AuSable 
River Fur Farm, Oscoda, Michigan. Sy al 
aa _ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES a a 
EARN MONEY EVENINGS, copying and duplicating 
comic cartoons for advertisers. PR-Service, Argyle, 
Wisconsin. 


EARN $20.00 DAILY doing Simplified Bookkeeping 
locally. Write Thrifty, Danville, Lllinois. 


MEDICAL 


HERBS, THE PROVEN BLOOD CLEANSERS, remove 
excess acids, mucus. Ask folder. Herb Center, 
1334 F St.. San Diego. Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHY PAINT? Calumet Liquid Plastic coating lasts 
years longer. Unusual beauty! Amazing strength! 
Insulates, waterproofs surface! Apply like paint to 
plaster, wood, metal, brick, shingles, stucco, concrete. 
Fills cracks, seals against rain, wind, dampness; pre- 
vents dry rot. Elastic surface expands, contracts with 
weather. Dirt cannot penetrate—rain washes clean. 
Guaranteed not to peel or crack. Liquid plastic used in 
war, industry, now sold direct to user. Beautiful colors. 
Refinish your home Interior, Exterior, basement, barns, 
for long-lasting beauty. End constant repainting. 
Write at once for amazing details. Calumet Plastic Co., 
Dept. C,. 4732 Calumet Ave., Hammond, Indiana. 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 200,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 
195, ton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursi . M-9, Chicago. 


os PATENT ATTORNEYS au 
INVENTORS—PROTECT YOUR IDEA with a Patent. 
Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. 


O'BRIEN and HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Pat- 
oe Seana, 237-3 Adams Building, Washington, 














INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 

book, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.”’ 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 102-B Barrister Building, 
Washi. n, D. C. 

PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 

SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 

our republic to the present day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 
facsimile signature and photographic likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of Rights. produced in attrac- 
tive colors with U. 8S. Seg in red, white and blue. 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library, 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, 
N. E.. Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 
Service, La Crosse, Wisc. 





8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 30c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 

Salem, Wisconsin. 

a SELF DEFENSE 

PROTECT YOURSELF FROM ATTACK in any emer- 
gency, with American Jui-Jitsu! Brand new, easy- 

to-learn method shows how to throw stronger, heavier 

opponent; break holds; overcome threat of fist, club, 

knife, gun. 328 photos make every step clear. Sent 

postpaid on 5 day approval for $1.00. Publishers Book 

Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E.. Washington, D.C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM 








For Immediate Con- 
sideration and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard 
Brothers. 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


SEE PAGE 13 FOR FREE INFORMATION for Song 

Poem Contest. A. M. 8. 

o VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 
48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED VIEWS of world’s 

greatest Capital. All important Government build- 
ings—Large Panoramic view of Capitol, New Supreme 
Court, Archives, Lincoln Memorial, National Museum, 
Smithsonian institute,, Washington Monument, Sen- 
ate, White House, War and Navy Buildings, Pan 
American Union, Library of Congress, Tomb of 
Unknown Soldier, Department of Commerce, Red 
Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bldg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Make nice 
graduation, birthday or party gifts. Send 25c stamps 
or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. Path- 
finder, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 








RHYME & REASON 


We love peace as we abhor pusillanimity; 
but not peace at any price. There is a 
peace more destructive of the manhood 
of living man than war is destructive of 
his material body. Chains are worse than 


bayonets. 
—DOUGLAS JERROLD 
o cod a 


I hold it true, whate’er befall, 

I feel it when I sorrow most; 

’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 


—ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


o oa o 


Time is the one thing we possess. Our 
success depends upon the use of our time, 
and its by-product, the odd moment. 

—ARTHUR BRISBANE 


oa o cod 


And the patience to wait for the com- 
ing of these things with the wisdom to 
know them when they come. 

—W. R. HUNT 
Qa 


a o 


For duty, duty must be done; 

The rule applies to everyone, 

And painful though that duty be, 

To shirk the task were fiddle-de-dee. 
* ° @ 


Shadow owes its birth to light. 
—GRAY 


o oa oO 


What astonished him was that cats 
should have two holes cut in their coats 
exactly at the places where their eyes were. 

—G. C. LICHTENBERG 


PASTIME and SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


Two men start together at Point A to 
walk in the same direction. The first 
walks at a rate of 10 miles an hour, and 
the second at a rate of 5 miles an hour. 
At the end of an hour the first turns 
back and walks toward the second, who 
continues in the original direction. At 
what point do they meet? Answer 
next week. 

Answer to Last Week's: A passenger 
is aboard a train which is running 
parallel to a highway on which the speed 
limit is 35 miles per hour. The pas- 
senger notices that autos traveling in 
the same direction as the train require 
three times as long to pass his field of 
vision as do those traveling in the op- 
posite direction. Assuming that the 
autos are running at the maximum legal 
speed, what is the speed of the train. 

The field of vision was a constant 
distance, and the time taken for any 
car to pass this field was inversely pro- 
portional to the apparent speed of the 
car. This apparent speed was the sum 
of the train speed (T) and the car speed 
(35). The speed of cars going in the 
opposite direction was then T+35 and 


the speed of the others was T—35. 


PATHFINDER 


Thus, T+35=3 (T—35). From which 
T=70 m.p.h., the train’s speed. 


a 


Smiles 


“Figures don’t lie.” 

“They're not supposed to. The, 
simply raw material in the hands 
the expert.” 


“How did your Victory Garden 
out this year?” 

“It was a great saving in one 
There wasn’t as much lawn to mow 


She—“Why don’t these troops 
more ginger?” 

He—“Well, you see, they were 
recently mustered.” 


“According to the law of suppl) 
demand—” began her husband, 
liked to explain things. 

“No one demands anything at a store 
now, dear,” she interrupted; “it’s ¢! 
law of supply and request.” 


“Hobbs is always reminiscing. {1 
seems to live in the past.” 

“Well, considering the high cost o{ 
living today, I can’t blame him.” 


“Don’t you ever change your mind? 

“Not often any more. I’ve found that 
I'm just as likely to be wrong on secon 
thought as on first.” 7 


Room For More In U. S. we 


Booklet Tells How to Get One 


Perhaps you’re one of those who say, ‘‘Where ARS 
all these defense jobs they're talking about?’ pi 

There are thousands of jobs, for men and women 
too. Our booklet on defense jobs tells where to loos 
what to look for and the free training available. 

In some sections of the United States, aircra 
shipbuilding and construction workers are in deman¢ 
Other places want sewing-machine operators, typ!s 

If you can do a job, your age and sex aren't im 
portant! Start learning now! as 

Our 32-page booklet gives up-to-date information 
on defense jobs. Tells what training is available ™ 
schools and on the job; chances for future in aviation 
merchant marine. Lists addresses where you © 
register for work. 


Send 16c (in coins) for your copy of “‘Gettins | 
A Defense Job” to PATHFINDER Home Service, | 
635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
The following booklets are also available at 1% | 
each: 

189—Simple Cartooning Self-Taught 
| 179—Professional Tricks for Amateur Magicians 
ee 
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OVERNOR W. COLGATE DARDEN of Vir- 
ginia is harking back to Jacksonian doctrine, 
if we are to understand correctly his recent call 
of the Virginia Legislature into special session. 
“Fiscal matters” generally means passing an ap- 

propriation bill, but not so with our Virginia friend. The 
tate of Virginia owes at this date $18,159,999. In the 
ceneral fund of the state is $18,639,880 in unappropriated 
nds, and the object of the session is to pay off the debt. 
At least, when this war is over, Virginia will have some- 
thing to tie to—something that illustrates better than any 
mount of dogma and doctrine in a spendthrift age—a ster- 
ling angle of American character—to spend less than you 


earn. 


x * * 


Some weeks ago we printed a little piece in these col- 
about William M. Jeffers, president of the Union 
fic Railroad, who had risen, from the ranks to his high 
I We are proud to have him in Washington now—rubber 
czar for the war emergency. In Bill Jeffers, the nation will 
e a man who will be firm and honest in his decisions, 
| command the respect of all and will win for the trying 
oblem of tires the earnest cooperation of everyone. That's 
cuess, for he’s a two-fisted fellow—of a kind we need 

e of in Washington. 
Bill Jeffers was born in North Platte, Nebraska. His first 
after quitting school at the age of 14, was _ that of a call 
He worked his way up the hard way, but he has never 
his sympathy and understanding for the man who toils. 


2-3 


Not that we like to keep talking about our old friend 
y J. Kaiser, but he has done a ship-building job from 
tch in such a magnificent fashion that we just can't help 
Now he tells us that within the present month there 
trom likelihood of getting a keel-to- launching job done 
ie of the big Liberty ships in ten days! How is that for 
! We think it’s just great, and is the best sort of an 
er to those doubters here in official Washington who 
“Mr. Kaiser’s cargo plane proposal is all right, but he 
t built any planes. How do we know he can do it?” 
Well, to our way of thinking, he hadn’t built any ships 
until a year Or so ago. And look at him now. His 
itie yards in California and Oregon are models of en- 
ring precision. As soon as a keel is laid, giant cranes 
t moving in 20-ton sections of the ship, pre-fabricated in 
parts of the great yards, or even built in other sections 
California and brought in by train or auto-truck or barge 
The ship takes shape rapidly, and a 10-day record will 
ably be a record for American shipbuilders to shoot at 
ome time to come. 
Kaiser’s engineers expect to have a ship ready for the 
in 16 days from the day the keel was laid, 10 days to 
ey: and six days more for fitting it up! 
Chat’s the kind of American spirit that’s needed to win 
war! 


x * * 


Our friend Cal Tinney, the homespun radio commentator 

1 down Oklahoma way, remarked to us the other day 

t ; re ought to be a law down here in Washington, re- 
ig to boys under 10 years of age the God-given Amer- 
right to be President—for the duration of the war! 


x * * 


The victory of our old friend Albert W. Hawkes, former 
esident of the United States Chamber of Commerce, in the 
ew Jersey Republican primary, brings him closer to a seat 






~ You and Me 
_and the Gatepost 


in the United States Senate. He would bring to the legis- 
lative councils of the country a fine mind, a Lincolnesque 
character of rugged achievement, and a devotion to the fine 
ideals of America. He has devoted much of his time to ex- 
pounding his faith in the American system of free enterprise. 
Unusual with an industrialist of Mr. Hawkes’ type is the fact 
that he has not had a strike or labor disturbance in 43 years 
of industrial activity. 

We need men of his ability and character in Washing- 
ton! 


x * * 


We've got a new building here in Washington that is just 
being broken in. It’s the Pentagon Building, housing most 
of the bureaus of the War Department. It's in Arlington, 
across the Potomac from Washington. 

They say you can walk 26 miles through its corridors with- 
out retracing your steps. It has 135,000 telephones. Seventy 
elevators take the occupants up and down its six stories. The 
cafeterias seat 8,000 at a time; there are 21 snack bars for 
milk and sandwiches. 

But the latest story they are telling is that a Western 
Union messenger entered it one day, and got lost. A search 
was about to be started for him, when he emerged at the 
other end—a lieutenant colonel in the ordnance department. 


x * »¥ 


Watch your shade trees. Sounds a little fantastic to 
give our beautiful trees a role in the war, but they are 
entitled to it. Tree experts point to two ways in which 
they serve—as morale-builders .and as camouflage protee- 
tion. If our cities and towns were bare of trees, all factories, 
schools and hospitals would stand exposed as fair targets for 


enemy bombers. 
xk * * 


We don’t know who wrote it, but we've kept this frayed 
bit of prose, clipped from some newspaper, for a long, long 
time. We like it 


IT IS HARD 
To forget 
To forgive 
To apologize 
To take advice 
To admit error 
To be unselfish 
To save money 
To be charitable 
To be considerate 
To avoid mistakes 
To keep out of the rut 
To make the best of little things 
To shoulder blame 
To keep your temper at all times 
To begin all over again 
To maintain a high standard 
To keep on keeping on 
To think first and act afterwards, but 
It Pays. 


Se. 
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HOW TO 


GET A RATING 
OR COMMISSIO 


IN THE 


ARMY x NAVY x COAST GUARD 
MARINES « MERCHANT MARINE 


Better pay! More authority! Quicker promotions! Larger 
allowances for dependents! That's what those stripes 
mean on your arm. That’s why every young fellow in 
America wants to get into action as a rated man or an 
officer. The way is open to you now if you have the right 
qualifications. (You may be qualified for a rating or com- 
mission and not know it!) Up to now there was no cen- 
tral source of information where you could determine 
if your experience fitted you for a rating or commission. 
All those questions to which you got so many different 
answers are here authoritatively answered. 
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ila ten tan Soviiad Srandian!thamectons! — A Chance to Be An Officer! 


This book is compiled directly ‘ftom informa- A FEW TRADES OR With practically everyone now subject to call, 
tion supplied by the various branches of the HOBBIES QUALIFYING it is essential to you, and to the benefit of your 
Service. It is completely accurate—even to the ‘ YOU FOR A RATING country, that you get just the position where 
new pay scale just passed by Congress. It tells OR COMMISSION! your services can do the most good. Every 
you exactly how your present job or training ; intelligent man has the opportunity to get 4 
can lead to an officer’s commission or a spe- | —— pout rating or commission. This book will help you 
cialist’s rating. It includes all the needed re- Yachtsman Air Pilot to get it—and it may change the whole course 


quirements, how to make application, what on my — of your life. Don’t delay or it may be too late, 


schools and training courses are open to you, Mechanic Photographer 
just what your duties would be, base pay rates on oe 
and allowances for dependents, - opportunities Executive Repairman 


- mony GET 
for advancement, a time-saving index to 300 and 300 others i ph. R A rf N 
jobs that fit you for the Service, and other ou realize that as a ACO MMI MG te he 


wanted ne man you can be mak- 
- tion ) 've $0 cagenly ing up to $138 a month, 
plus allowances, by the end 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, of your first enlistment! 
2414 Douglss St., N. E., 
Washington, D. c 


Send me at once “HOW TO GET A RATING OR 
COMMISSION in the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
Marines, Merchant Marine.”’ 


CII enclose $1.00. Send book postpaid. 


(] Send book C. O D. I will pay postman $1.00 plus TO THIS COUPON 
postal charges. 
Name ; : AND MAIL iT 


Today! 
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